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that the cause of all humanities is one. "Unless such bonds are constantly 
renewed," says Professor Cooper, "the study of modern literature, at least, 
is prone to become one-sided or unduly sentimental, or go entirely astray." 
The appreciation of this truth by our modern colleagues relieves us from 
the unpleasant necessity of driving it home by controversy and makes it 
more pertinent, as well as more gracious, to add that, unless we meet them 
at least halfway, our own studies and our own natures will, as Isocrates 
and Longinus would put it, suffer skeletonization — Ka.Tao-KeX.tTcvdfjva.1.. Our 
occupation will be a mere rattling of the dry bones of philological technique, 
uninformed by the soul of literature and the feeling for the continuous life 
of the human spirit that alone can make the term humanities something 
more than a question-begging pretension. 

To review a concordance exhaustively one must have thumbed it in 
long service. I have tested this one only by rapid reading of a hundred 
pages selected at random. I have observed no misprints and no instances 
of unintelligent or misleading delimitation of the excerpts. They are 
always so made as to indicate sufficiently the metrical, the grammatical, 
and the substantive context. All variants given in the basic text, Vollmer's 
Editio Maior, 1907 (verified in the proof by the edition of 1912), are alpha- 
betically recorded. Excellent paper and typography facilitate the consul- 
tation of the work. The student equipped with this volume must be dull, 
indeed, if he fails to discover any passage which he needs or finds himself at 
a loss in the discussion of Horatian usage or the verification of English 
parallels. 

An interesting page of the preface describes the method by which the 
forty-five thousand slips were prepared by eighteen collaborators. As 
Professor Cooper observes, "Usually this kind of knowledge dies with the 
individual who gains it." We share his hope that this explanation may 
assist the next compiler of a similar work. A library of trustworthy con- 
cordances to all the chief classics of Greek, Latin, and English literature 
would be worth a wilderness of aesthetic commentaries and geistreiche 
Combinational. Paul gH0REy 



Plutarch's Lives. With an English Translation by Bernadotte 
Pebrin. Vols. Ill and IV. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
London: William Heinemann, 1916. 

Professor Perrin includes in these volumes the lives of Pericles and 
Fabius Maximus, Nicias and Crassus, Alcibiades and Coriolanus, Lysander 
and Sulla. The translation is excellent, coming fully up to the standard set 
by the first two volumes. 

I desire to call attention to the following points: In the Life of Pericles, 
chap, iv, i\c/KTiKr)V 8e nva kcu <5i' dvri\oyias KaTaicAetotio-av «ts airopmv t£a- 
o-K^cravTos <£iv is translated somewhat loosely, "and perfected a species 
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of refutative catch which was sure to bring an opponent to grief." The word 
avTikoyia refers to Zeno's method of refutation by deducing two contradictory- 
conclusions from an adversary's postulate. In chap, viii the phrase kcu. to 
irp6o-tj>opov ikKwras iirl ttjv tS>v X.6yu>v rexyrjv is translated, "and by applying 
what he learned to the art of speaking." This is directly from Plato's 
Phaedrus 270A, where, however, to irp6<rtj>opov avr-j} is found. The meaning 
can be only "applying to the art of speaking all that could be made available 
for it." In the Life of Fabius Maximus, chap, xiii, rnUpai p,ipa /unpw, 
translated "brief space of a single day," is, of course, "brief portion of a 
day." In the same chapter iraripa 817 o-e xprjorbv irpoo-ayopevo>, translated by 
Perrin "I call you by the excellent name of father," can hardly mean any- 
thing else than "patremigitur te benignum ego appello," as Doehner trans- 
lates it. In the Comparison of Pericles and Fabius Maximus, chap, i, 
Perrin translates <f>tpi rev iroXtpjjcmv iKttvo wpunov Ad/8a>/iev art HepiKXrjs pjcv, 
etc., "let us consider, in the first place, the matter of their military achieve- 
ments. Pericles was at the head," etc. The meaning is rather "as regards 
military achievements, let us consider first the fact that while Pericles," etc. 
In the Life of Nicias, chap, iii, KaTaire<pr}pj.o~p,fvov 0«5 is not "one who had been 
acclaimed as a god," but "one who had been dedicated to a god." In 
chap, v juoAts apX iTat i«"-0tvSav irepl irpayrov vwvov cannot mean "scarcely gets 
to sleep till others wake." In chap, xiii 6 ao-TpoXoyos M«w should be "the 
astronomer Meton" not "the astrologer." In chap, xx <p$6v<? 8e rS>v irpGnov 
wpaTTO/JLtvotv irpos cvTv^tav tov tiiKtov TOo-avri)V iroAAas 8iaTpi/3as lp,(3a\6vTu>v 
surely cannot mean "but the leading men among them felt some jealousy 
of the preliminary good fortune of Nicias and so had induced many delays." 
It would be better perhaps to adopt Solanus' emendation iw jrpwrw, rapar- 
Top-ivrnv, as is done by Lindskog and Ziegler. . In the Life of Crassus, chap, iv, 
avTO<pvcii 8k p<i>\p.ol Tijs irirpas y pjxXurTa irepijriirra to $a>s e£<j>6ev xnroXap.fidvovo-1 
is translated "and natural fissures in the rock, where its edges join, admit 
the light from without." But the subject of irtpuriwTu must be to <£a>s, and 
the meaning is that given by Doehner "quo id maxime loco externe accidit." 
In chap, xi, in accordance with the treatment of Latin proper names employed 
in these volumes, "Scrofa" should have been written, not "Scrophas." 
In chap, xxiil dAAa powrpa ftvpaoirayrj kox koXXcl irepiTtivavrts ^tibis X a ^ K0 ' s 
apa iro\Xax66a> iirt&owrovo-i is translated "but they have hollow drums of 
distended hides, covered with bronze bells," etc. The manner of expression 
is somewhat strange, but it is clearly the ^x eIa u P° n which the hides are 
stretched. In chap, xxx «VaA« oe tov KpaWov ori o-vpfiao-as, twiw on. Trjs 
p.kv dvSpaas Kal oWd/tccos okovtos trnrupaTai j8ao-iA«'a>s, Ttpa&rtfTa 8' avrois Kal 
<pi\o<ppocrvvriv inmv iiriSeiKwrai OTrcvSd/xevos airuowri Kal vape\mv o-a>£«o-0eu is 
translated "and invited Crassus to come to terms, saying: 'I have put your 
valour and power to the test against the wishes of the king, who now of his 
own accord shows you the mildness and friendliness of his feelings by offering 
to make a truce with you if you will withdraw, and by affording you the 
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means of safety.' " But surely rqi dvSpeias as well as wpaorrjTa is the quality 
of the king, not of Crassus, and the subject of imreiparai is Crassus, not 
Surena. In the Comparison of Nicias and Crassus, chap, v, kcu n-avTa &' 
avrov ovk eirraurtv, aXXa Kal vdow avris aiTiacaiTO, etc., is "and whatever his 
failures, they were due, not to himself, but," etc., rather than "and not all 
his failures were due to himself," a translation which neglects the position of 

iravra and ovk. 

In the Life of Alcibiades, chap, xx, d&dAoyov in the phrase rrjv aWyv 
Trapao-Ktvrjv a£io\oyov means "considerable," not "to correspond." In 
chap, xxxi Perrin translates i<f>dvr] ™ \6y<# to Ipyov ovk alo~xyva>v, "his words 
showed clearly that his deeds had not been disgraceful." The meaning is 
rather "his words did not prove inferior to his deeds." In chap, xxxii it is 
easier and perhaps more forceful to translate tovs p.kv aAAovs <tt parrjy ovs ovB' 
opav cookovv airavrS>vTK ol avOpmiroi, "people appeared not even to see the 
other generals when they met them," than to translate it "people did not 
deign so much as to look at." Perrin apparently regards as sound the 
extremely difficult text of the last sentence of chap, xxxiv, which Lindskog 
and Ziegler mark as corrupt. In the Life of Coriolanus, chap, x, intXievo-tv 
aiirbv i£eX.€o-6<u Soca iravra is, of course, not "he ordered him to choose out 
a tenth," but "ten of every kind." In chap, xxxi ^fupZv rpiaKovra t£ iro\ip.<o 
SeSo/xeymv, ov ju.«'£ovas oiSkv iv ikaTTOvi XP° V< ? Xap.fia.vav /teTa^oAas, which 
Perrin translates "for he had granted a respite of thirty days from war, 
although in war the greatest changes might take place in much less time than 
this," maybe rendered more exactly " although nothing is capable of greater 
changes in less time." In chap, xxxiii in the sentence beginning avrai ye 
ijjueis Perrin reads the difficult 4>ipovra where fapovo-a? is preferred by Lindskog 
and Ziegler. In a note on the Life of Sulla, chap, ix, it is suggested that the 
Cappadocian goddess who appeared to Sulla in his dreams was the Great 
Mother, Cybele. She would seem rather to have been Ma, the goddess of 
Comana, whom the Romans confused with Bellona, referred to in Tibullus 
i. 6. 43-50. In the Comparison of Lysander and Sulla, chap, iv, KaTe\u>v 
iyK€K\t.KoTa<; is translated "rallying his men." It is rather "pressing hard 
upon the fleeing enemy." 

The proofreading in these two volumes is far better than in Vols. I and II. 

Rogeb Miller Jones 

Gbinnell College 



Caesar, The Civil Wars. With an English translation by A. G. 

Peskett. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: William Heine- 

mann; New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
This edition of Caesar's Be bello civili follows the main lines laid down for 
the volumes of the Loeb Classical Library. An introduction of six pages 
deals with the political situation in the Roman commonwealth at the outbreak 



